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CATHEDRAL AT ANTWERP. 


Antwerp is strongly fortifled on the land side, like most 
of the old Belgian towns, and’ has also on the south a re- 
markably strong citadel, in the form of a pentagon, which 
was erected by the Duke of Alva, in 1568. During the 
occupation of Antwerp by the French, in the reign of Na- 
poleon, the works of the citadel were strengthened, and 
several additions made, by which its outward form has been 
altered ; and it is now considered able tomake a formida- 
ble resistance. The principal houses of Antwerp are built 
of a kind of sandstone, brought about ten miles from the 

‘town ; the streets are generally wide, and on the whole it 
may be called a well built city. It is said to contain 
twenty-six public places or squares, (of which the Meer, 
the finest of all, contains a palace built by Napoleon, ) 
seventy public buildings, and one hundred and sixty-two 
streets. The chief public buildings are the Bourse or Ex- 
change, said to be the pattern after which those of l.on- 
don and Amsterdam were built, though it is superior to 

etither of them. The pillars that support its galleries are 
of marble. The Town house is also reckoned a fine struc- 
ture. But the glory of Antwerp is its Cathedral, which, 
in spite of some paltry shops that stick to its walls, strikes 
every stranger with admiration, when he views the noble 
elevation of its steeple, and the costly decorations of its 
interior. The steeple is of stone, and 400 feet high, ac- 
cording to those accounts which make it least; but oth- 
ets make it as much as 440 feet, which is more than the 
height of Strasburg Cathedral. It generally happens that 
the dimensions of all large edifices are very incorrectly 
given by travellers, and, indeed, in all books of ordinary 
reference ; and we can therefore affirm nothing positive as 
to the height of the Antwerp spire. When the spectator 
has ascended to the highest point that is accessible, he 
sees all tbe city spread out like a .map before him, while 
by the aid of a sinall glass his eye travels over the flat 











plains of Belgium and Holland for forty miles in every di* 
rection. To the south, over a thickly wooded country, 
the eye can reach to Mechlin, and still further beyond it 
to Louvain and Brussells. ‘Towards the north and north- 
west, Fort Lillo on the Schelde, and far beyond it to the 
north-west, the shipping of Flushing and the spire of Mid- 
dleburg, in the centre of the island of Walcheren, are dis- 
tinctly visible. The latter object is near forty miles from 
Antwerp in a straight line. ‘To the north and north-east 
stretches the dreary flat through which the traveller must 
find his way to Bergen op Zoom, and Breda. The length 
of this magnificent structure is said to be 500 feet, (we do 
not vouch for the accuracy of the dimensions,) and the 
width 230 or 240 feet. It contains 126 pillars. ' 
[Penny Magazine. 


HMloral Tales. 
THE TWO BRIDES. 


BY MISS M. G. SLEEPER. 














In the little parlor of a modest dwelling in Y , sat 
a girl of eighteen, making her bridal robe. ! She was very 
fair, and her dress of sea green, with its buttons of spark- 
ling jet, set off her delicate complexion. Yet her face 
was not altogether pleasing. Something earth-born and 
worldly marred its beauty. A cold, calculating spirit 
made itself ever visible. Her thoughts were evidently of 
an exciting kind, for it was not alone the habit of indus- 
try, nor the mere desire to accomplish her task, that gave 
such nervous rapidity to the motions of her slender 
fingers. ee 

A light footstep announced the approach of her sister 
Effie, older than herself by two summers. She was not 
beautiful, but the eye which once fell upon her was not 
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soon or willingly withdrawn. It lingered, fascinated by 
the purity, the repose, the profound content breathed in 
every lineament. Even the stranger read there, self-re- 
nunciation, and generous, far-reaching sympathy. Intel- 
ligent and cheerful, yet never trifling, her conversation al- 
ways pleased, the more, perhaps, that her voice, clear and 
musical, was modulator to the sweet thoughts that gushed 
up from a living heart. She threw aside her cottage bonnet 
and summer shawl, but they had concealed none of the 
trifles necessary to a fashionable attire. A jet comb eup- 
ported the braids of her auburn hair, and the edge of an 
unornamented dress of white cambric rested on a neatly 
fitting slipper. She had construed literally the injunction 
of the apostle, “‘ Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or 
putting on of apparel.” 

Both sisters were professing Christians; but Cary, little 
by little, had yielded tothe intense desire for wealth, un- 
til all her graces had become fearfully obscured. Both 
were betrothed to young men, diligent, well educated, and 
of good principles, Malcolm Greyson and Edward Adams 
were high spirited and ambitious; and both were deter- 
mined to leap the barriers, which a few wealthy families 
had erected, and, at all events, to place themselves beside, 
or above them. To labor more than others, to economize 
more than others, to be drawn aside by no prospect of 
pleasure or other fancied good, was the course upon which 
they had resolved. But who shall estimate the influence 
of a beloved one, constantly and equally exerted for a se- 
ries of years? Already had Effie shaken Malcolm's de- 
cision. Already did he suspect there might be some- 
thing sordid and unworthy in the pursuit he had chosen. 

The sisters were to fit and make their wedding dresses, 
and Cary called gaily, ‘I am right glad you have come, 
Effie. Now we will work together.” 

‘* Pardon, dear Cary, but 1 have changed my mind.” 

** You cannot have sent your dress to Mademoiselle de 
Turenne.” 

“Oh! no, indeed! Mademoiselle has too many patrons 
to need my simple orders. But poor Betsey Allen, who 
is almost thrown out of employment by the city dressma- 
ker, begged to be trusted with it. It was of importance 
to her, because she will have a better opportunity of show- 
ing her skill than she has had of late, and I can easily do 
without the lace I intended to purchase for the neck.” 

‘Very proper, I dare say, but that is not the way to get 
rich, afier all, Effie.’ 

“I do not wish to be rich, Cary.” 

‘* There, we differ. I mean to stand at the head of all 
the good people of Pointdale. Nay, do not look s0 sor- 
rowfully. What harm is there, in having money ?” 

“None in having it, dear Cary, if we use it properly ; 
but often, very often, there is much in accumulating it.” 

‘*T grant there is, sometimes; yet I do not think there 
will be any in our case.” 

“The acquisition of a fortune requires the concentra- 
tion of all the faculties upon this one object. It overtasks 
the body and contracts the mind. It debars from many 
social and intellectual enjoyments, and from that intimate 
connection with nature that so softens and purifies the 
spirit. It tempts to a sordid economy, and scanty chari-~ 
ties. It gives to self what is due to home, to our fellow-. 
men, to God. And when all is accomplished, when, by. 
means so deadly, the goal is at length won, the soul, for 
which the passing years have each woven a new fetter, 
cannot throw off its shackles, and soar freely upward, 
but must remain, just punishment in its unholy bondage. 
I have spoken warmly, Cary, but O! remember that 
‘They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hartful lusts.’” 

“« But it will make no difference whether I wish to be 
rich or not, for Edward does. He has said so a. hundred 
times.” 

‘* Edward is not a Christian, Cary. Your.duty is there- 
fore doubled.” ; : 

‘TI may try as much as I like, but I don’t believe he» 
will relish the idea of poverty, even if—” 

‘‘ Not poverty, for that argues ill, unless produced by 
misfortune.” 

“You mean, probably, to find a happy medium. Tell, 
me now, thou wise one, what thy plans are.” © 

‘« First, then, we propose to purchase the cottage on the 
hill, just beyond the village.” | 

‘Dear me! that little dingy house! 
will want a large, handsome one. 
We are going to.” 

“‘ No, we do not intend ever to have a large handsome- 
house, and, therefore, we can afford to buy this. I shewld: 
infinitely prefer those fine trees and that lovely garden to 
Mrs. Emerson’s stone mansion. Beside, I should be sel-- 
fish enough to be unwilling to part with my green faxor- 


By and by yeu: 
You had better hire. 
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. = feel secure in the possession of my treasures. 
I would have too, beautiful heart-records daily traced upon 
everything around me, that sol may read them when | 
grow old, and sit half waking, half dozing, in the sun- 
shine, and forget the chill of age, and sigh less for the 
failing of memory.” 

‘« But where is the money to come from ?” 

«* My outfit will be so very moderate that I shall be able 
to contribute something, and, as I shall be my own do- 
mestic for the present, Malcolm’s earnings for a year, 
with the sum now in his possession, will liquidate the 
debt.” 

“ And so yon are going to spend all your capital and all 
Malcolm’s earnings for a whole year, and then settle down 
in a little, insignificant honse; all for the sake of a trifle 
of shrubbery, that" you will have no time to look after, at 
Jeast, [ shouldn’t.” 

“« Ah, but you would have time for a great many pleas- 
ant occupations, could you but be content with a quiet, 
well ordered house.” 

“ That | never shall be, Effie, and so let us agree to 
disagree.” 

A low sigh from Effie was her only answer, and she has- 
tily left the room. 

Many pretty maidens and manly youths assembled at 
the bridal of the sisters. It wasin the loveliest of months, 
the fresh, flower-garlanded June. Climbing roses, plant- : 
ed in pots, had covered the projecting chimney of the par- 

. lor and the recesses upon either side, forming a charming 
back ground for the white drapery of the veiled figures. 
The oriel opposite, was changed into an arbor by plants 
ranged along the wall, while the light of lamps came mel- 
low, anid moonlike through the fragrant foliage. Beneath 
the windows a practised hand touched a guitar, and sweet 
voices responded from within. 

Merry groups accompanied the newly wedded to their 
separate dwellings, and then ‘eft them. Hurriedly, Cary 
and Edward through their front yard, where a few sickly 
sweet briars struggled for life, and entered the house. 

“Why, here’s something for me!’ exclaimed Cary, 
taking a packet from the table. ‘It’s from uncle John. 
A wedding present. ‘Twenty-five dollars! Very hand- 
some of the old gentleman. Here, Edward, is a trifle for 
your bank stock.” 

Edward reiterated the words, ‘‘ Very handsome of the 
old gentleman,” and then busied himself in casting the in- 
terest upon it for ten years. 

Not so, Effie and Malcolm. After their sportive adieus 
to their escort, they parted the foliage of the fringe trees 
which grew beside the gate, and wound up one of the lo- } 
cust bordered paths. Long paused they on the cottage 
threshold Majestic elms drooped over them, and, be- 
neath, soft shadows slept on the velvet sward. Acacias, 
and maples, and dark firs mingled their unpruned branches, 
and tall white rose bushes sent back subdued gleams from 
their flower laden boughs. At a little distance lay the 
sleeping village, with the moonlight on its roofs and spires, 
and the glittering marbles of its church-yard. Both stood 
as if entranced, until Effie repeated that beautiful apostro- 
phe of the Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all! the earth is 
full of thy riches.” 

Malcolm regarded her tenderly for a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Continue to Jead my thoughts upward, dear Effie, 
for, indeed, they are very earthly.” He led her to the sit- 

: ting-room, and continued, ‘‘’This, then, is our home, not 
our boarding place, not our hired establishment, it is our 
home. But what is this?) To Mrs. Effie Greyson.” 

“A wedding gift from uncle John! dear, kind, uncle 
John. I hope he will come to see us soon. You will 
love him, Malcolm, at a glance. And this note is so like 
him. He says that, fearing he may not select as we could 
wish, he encloses a bank note, to be expended as we 
choose. Twenty-five dollars. I wish he had not sent so 
much.” 

* So do I, but now, you can have a carpet, Effie.” 

“No! no!” and she laughed merrily, ‘‘ we cannot af- 
ford a carpet till the house is paid for; but what shall we 
get, dear Malcolm 1?” 

It is not mine to dispose of. It is your property.” 

| “ There is no longer mine and thine between us, but I 
will propose, and you shall decide upon the propriety of 
my proposals. As we do not design to be rich, we can 
afford to be benevolent. I am a life member of our Sab- 
bath School society, five dollars will constitute you one 
also, For the same reason, we can afford to supply our 
intellectual wants. Eight dollars will purchase a share in 
our Circulating Library, which is large and well selected. 
‘Two.and a half dollars will cover the expense of a reli- 
gious newspaper, and the remainder shall be the founda- 
‘tion of our book fund.” 

_ You are always right, Effié,” said Malcolm. “ It will 

Mj Abe a thousand times better thus to expend,the money, than 

“to purchase any of the elegant trifles usually given upon 
guch occasions.” 

They sat down by the front window, which, reaching 
to the floor, affurded a view of the woodland beauties trans- 
ferred t@that lovely slope. The stars in their still signi- 
ficance, the softly breathing zephyrs, the air of tranquility 
and repose, quieted and harmonized their spirits. Many 
plans laid they. Particularly, Effie’s Sabbath class must 
not be neglected, so they would rise quite early on Sab- 
bath mornings, and study the lesson together. Still, some- 
thing remained unsaid, and Malcolm, perceiving it, took 
the hand of his wife, and asked, ‘‘ What is it, Effle? I 
see it in those earnest eyes, in your deepening and fading 


Effie leaned her head upon his shoulder, and answered, 
“‘ Shall we enter our home without an acknowledgment of 
the gift? Shall we be happy together, ond yet not thank 
God for the beautiful marriage tie?” 

‘*No, dear Effie, but I cannot thank Him. We will 
kneel together, and you must offer a thanksgiving for us 
both.” 

Effie trembled, and her voice was less full of melody at 
first, but then it became steady, and, at length, Malcolm 
entered, with his whole soul, into her praises and petitions. 
“This is very pleasant,” he whispered, as they rose, 
** Jet us thus close every evening.”’—Ch. Watchman. 

[To be Continued.) 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


| Continued from page 158.] 
Wiruram II. surnamep Rurvs. 


The death of William, the Conqueror, took place in the 
year 1087. William, who left his father at the point of 
death, hastened to England, to make sure of his crown. 
He first took possession of the royal treasury at Winches- 
ter, where he found 60,000 pounds weight of silver, with 
gold and precious stones. He then went to Lanfrane,the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been his instructor. 
After making William swear that he would govern accora- 
ing to law and right, and ask his advice in all matters of 
importance, the archbishop espoused his cause. He sum- 
moned a council of the clergy and barons, who declared 
in his favor, (though not without a strong feeling of oppo- 
sition,) and he was crowned on the 26th of September, 
1087, the seventeenth day after his father’s death. 

The Norman nobles, many of whom held estates in both 
countrie3’, were greatly averse to the separation of the two 
countries. And Robert, being the eldest son, and the 
most generous hearted and popular, a strong conspiracy 
was raised to dethrone William, and unite the two coun- 
tries under Robert But this was defeated, partly through 
the indolence of the pleasure-loving Robert, and partly 
through the policy of William, who threw himself into the 
arms of his English subjects, who were glad of the oppor- 
tunity of revenging themselves upon the Normans. He 


‘permitted them to fit out cruisers against the Normans, 


who took the ships sent over with Robert’s men. He 
also raised an English army, with whose aid he defeated 
Robert’s partisans in EBhgland, and afterwards invaded 
Normandy. 

Robert was of too easy a disposition to govern, at such 
a time, and his extravagance made him alwayspoor. His 
dominions, which he had held about three years, were now 
fallen into much disorder. In his distress for money, he 
had bargained away nearly one third of Normandy, to his 
brother Henry for £3000. Robert came near losing his 
capital, by a conspiracy, which, however, by the assis- 
tance of his brother Henry was put down. 

In January, 1091, William appeared in Normandy, at 
the head of an English army. But, through the media- 
tion of the king of France, a treaty was made between the 
two brothers. It was agreed that William should have 
several castles and territories in Normandy, and Robert 
an equivalent in England; and if either outlived the oth- 
er, he should have both countries. The two brothers then 
united to deprive their younger brother Henry of the pos- 
session he had purchased of Robert. They took posses- 
sion of his castles, and besieged him in a fortress on Mt. 
St. Michael, a lofiy rock on the coast of Normandy. 
During this siege, an incident occurred, which shows the 
character of the two brothers. There was no water in 
Henry’s castle, and he and his men suffered great distress 
from thirst. When Robert heard of it, he allowed some 
of his men to carry him water, and also some wine for his 
own table. On being reproved by William, he answered, 
‘* How can I suffer my brother to die of thirst?) Where 
shall we find another brother when he is gone?” Henry 
was finally obliged to surrender, on being allowed to retire 
to Britanny, stripped of everything he possessed: He 
wandered about for two years, in poverty, having with him 
only one knight, three squires, and a chaplain. 

Robert accompanied William to England, to receive the 
possessions his brother had promised him there. During 
William’s absence, Malcolm Cznmore, the king of Scot- 
land, had invaded England, and overrun a great deal of it. 
William raised an army, and the parties met and were 
ready to engage, when a treaty of peace was brought about 
by the mediation of Duke Robert, and Edgar Atheling, 
who was still living in Scotland. 

William, however, refused to fulfil the treaty he had 
made with Robert. He not.only withheld the territories 
he had promised him, but persecuted the Norman barons, 
who had been in Robert’s interest, but whom he had prom- 
ised to forgive. This raised another quarrel between the 
two brothers. William was also annoyed by insurrections 
at home. But before he was ready to invade Normand 
again, Robert sold him his possessions for £10,000, in or- 
der to join the Crusaders, who were going to take Jerusa- 
lem; which, afier some fighting, William was able to 
retain. 

During the life time of Archbishop Laufrane, William’s 
government was tolerable. But in 1089, the Archbishop 
died, and the king showed himself more debauched, ty- 
rannical and rapacious. He revived the old forest laws 
which had been done away at the commencement of his 





color; what is it you would say?” 


reign, and levied enormous taxes, to enable him to enjoy 
his pleasures, and carry on his wars. 





a 
In the thirteenth year of Wil!iam’s reign, after regalin 
themselves with wine, till their spirits were raised the 
king with his brother Henry, with wh jwas now Te. 
conciled, Sir Walter Tyrrel, and man er lords and 
knights, rode into the New Forest, on a hunting excur. 
sion. As the king and Sir Walter were riding together 
just before sun-set, a deer came bounding be.ween them, 
The king drew his bow, and called out, ‘ Shoot, Walter 
shoot!” Sir Walter drew his bow, but the arrow glane. 
ed on a tree, and struck the king on his left breast, the 
barbed head piercing his heart. With a single groan 
William fell dead. This was the third son of the Con. 
queror, who had been accidentally killed in the New For. 
est. ‘T'he people regarded it as the judgment of God upon 
the family for his cruelty im robbing the people of their 
lands, to make him a hunting ground. It is said that the 
place where William fell was the site of a church, which 
his father had destroyed. 


In his death, William fared much the. father. Sir 





Walter, fearing for his own life, fled to the court of the 
French king. None of the companions of William’s plea» 
ures, showed any interest in the royal corpse. Late in the 
evening, the body was found alone, by a poor charcoal 
burner, who put it into his cart and carried it to Winches. 
ter. The next day, the corpse, still defiled with blood and 
dirt, was carried to the Cathedral of Winchester, where it 
was buried, many persons looking on, but few showing 
any signs of grief. 

William Rufus was never married; and the, young men 
of his court generally, followed his example. “All writers 
agree, in describing both him and his court as extremely 
dissolute and immoral. N. 
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NOT HAPPY ENOUGH. 


Something had happened, to make a little girl abdut 
eight years old, very sad. Her father and mother were 
also unhappy; for all kind parents are made sorrowful, 
when they see their dear children so. Little Jane had 
learned to play some pretty tunes upon the piano, and 
spent a part of each day in amusing herself, and her only 
little brother with her sweet music. Thinking it might 
soothe her disturbed feelings, her father said to her, my 
daughter, will you play one of your little tunes to us? 
Jane replied, “I am not happy enough, father.” The 
thought, however, of pleasing her parents began to make 
her feel a little better, and with a somewhat brighter face 
she went and struck the piano—gently at first—but soon 
it was ringing finely with one of those little tunes that Mr. 
Mason or some other kind gentleman had made for this 
very purpose. 
ing very much like her usual happy self again. 

Many little girls who read the Companion, I suppose, 
sing, or play upon the piano or do both—and they know 
just about how Jane felt when she was “not happy 
enoagh” toplay. There is something in music, that makes 
people very happy, or requires them to be so. It makes 
sad discords in-the heart, when music and angry passions 
come together. Let all my dear young friends avwid that 
state of mind which unfits them to gratify their parents, 
by singing tothem. And I hope they will all Jearn to 
sing; for singing, sometimes, drives away their unhappy 
feelings. 

You have all heard about the sweet music of Heaven— 
and the harps of gold. No persons are admitted there, 
unless they are happy enough to sing {that delightful mu- 
sic, and play upon those sweetly sounding harps. Let us 
all think of this, when we are in danger of being made 
unhappy by the little perplexities of life. w 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. I. 


There was great rejoicing through the whole family, 
when Henry was born. Mary and Sophia and Carry were 
all half crazy with joy, and almost quarrelled to know 
which should take him first. How they laughed to see 
him put out his little feet to the fire, and how pleased they 
were when he put his little hand up to his mouth, and be 
gan to suck it. Carry tried to pull open his eyelashes, 
that she might see his eyes, for the firelight shone on his 
face, and baby could not endure much light, so he kept 
his eyes shut close all the time the children were looking 
at him. Pretty soon, he screwed his face in a very pitiful 
way, and began to cry, and then father called the children 
away, and told them to sit down and keep still. Then he 
read a chapter in the Bible, and knelt down and prayed. 
He thanked God for giving them the baby, and asked that 
if it was God’s will, baby might live to grow up and bea 
good man. Then he prayed that the other children might 
be very kind to their little brother and always be very 
obedient, so that he might not learn from them to be 
naughty. 

When the prayer was ended, the children kissed the 
baby again, and went down stairs. They did not play 


much that day, for they were busy telling each other what 
they would do when the baby grew larger so that they 
could play with him, and little Carry began saving half of 
all the candy or fruit that was given her, for baby to eat 
when his teeth came. 

In the course of a few months, the baby learned to 


She came back presently, feeling and look- 
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know them. all, and they could play with him without fear 
of hurting his delicate limbs. He was a very pretty ba- 
by, with dark blue eyes, and curly hair as soft and fine as 
silk, and a sweet little mouth, that looked like a rose-bud. 
When he laughed, you could see four teeth as white as 
pearls, and he had a funny way of gritting them together, 
when he wanted his food. Sophia used to say he was 
sharpening them. 
Mary was away from home all that winter, and Sophia 
went to school, so Carry had little Henry all to herself; 
and very proud she was, to be allowed to take care of him 
and amuse him. She taught him some cunning little 
tricks. She would stand him on a chair, and say, ‘‘ now 
do what Carry does,” and he would hold out his arms 
or clap his hands, or make upa funny face just as she did. 
But one day as he was trying to stand on one foot, as his 


“sister did, he fell out of the chair, and hurt his head very 


badly. After that he would not play with her for a long 
time, but when she tried to take. him, he would scream 
violently. ‘Chis made Carry feel badly, and she tried in 
every way to make him forget his fright. One day, some 
one gave her a little puppy, and she carried it home, and 
showed it to little Henry. When Henry saw the puppy 
he was so delighted that he let Carry hold him in her 
arms, while she patted the little dog. He loved to play 
with the dog. He would put his fingers in the dogs eyes, 
and pull his ears and pinch his tail, but puppy seemed to 
know those little fingers could not hurt him much, and did 
not get cross; except sometimes when Henry pulled very 
hard, he would growl and show his white teeth, and then 
Henry would open his lips, and show his little teeth shut 
close together, and would try very hard to growl too. M.H. 

















Parental. 








ORIGINAL, 


A WOUNDED SPIRIT. 


‘“* A wounded spirit who can bear?” Never wasI so 
impressed with the force of this question of Solomon, as I 
was a few years since, whilst conversing with a young 
lady, whom I shall call Miss B. We chanced to be fel- 
low passengers in one of the coaches that then were run- 
ning from Brattleboro, Vt. to the metropolis of Mass. 
Miss B. was a stranger to me, but her countenance gave 
such strikings tokens of intelligence and observation, con- 
trasting boldly with deep lines of sorrow, that I felt much 
interested to know something of her history, that thus this 
strange contrast might be explained. 1 was by no means 
relieved of my anxieties by observing, that, whilst at times 
some of our fellow passengers were full of glee, not a smile 
passed over her countenance, but on the contrary their 
mirth seemed only to add to her sorrows, until finally she 
seemed to find relief in a flood of tears, The facts of her 
history, and the causes of her sadness, as I afterwards 
learned from her own lips, were briefly these. Said she, 

**T was the only child of my fond parents whose efforts 
for my education were untiring. ‘They lavished upon me 
their fond cares and affections, and indulged in the fond- 
est hopes of doating parents of my future success as an 
accomplished tected When I was fourteen years of age, 
my beloved father was suddenly taken away by death. 
This was a great grief to my dear mother, whose tender 
frame could ill withstand the severity of the blow, to her 
well nigh broken heart. Bereft of her idol on one hand, 
my mother's affections for me seemed doubly increased. 
With returning health my mother gradually resumed her 
wonted cheerfulness. Every exertion that maternal love 
and solicitude could prompt to, was made, to render my 
lot a favored and happy one; and I cannot accuse myself 
of any known neglect of duty on my part towards my be- 
loved parent, with one exception;” and O,said Miss B. 
‘I would give worlds were they mine, to atone for that 
one neglect, that ungrateful act! For.two weeks I had 
suffered from a severe attack of dysentery, and my dear 
mother had watched by my bedside for nearly the whole’ 
time, incessantly, with the deepest solicitude. In vain did 
I entreat her to allow herself some rest ; her over-anxious 
heart could not bear the thought of leaving me to the care 
of others for a night. My health gradually returned ; but 
by the time of my recovery, my dearest mother’s over ex- 
ertions and anxieties for me, had made sad inroads upon 
her naturally delicate constitution. She did not, however, 
utter a word of complaint, but her countenance gave too 
fearful indications that disease was rapidly gnawing at her 
vitals. At the time of which [ am speaking, an uncle of 
mine visited us, and on his return home urged me to ac- 
company him. My mother did not decidedly refuse her 
consent, but I knew from her appearance, that she wished 

me to decline my uncle’s invitation. I finally accompa- 
nied my uncle to his home. AsI bid my mother “ good 
bye,” and shook her hand, she witha faltering voice wish- 
ed me a happy time, and added as a caution, “ Now, 
Ellen, remember how sick you have lately been.” My 
uncle’s residence was but five miles from my mother’s, 
and at the end of three days I was to return home again. 
[had spent but one day there, however, before a messen- 
ger was hastily sent for my return. My mother had been 
taken suddenly ill, and was rapidly growing worse! I 
Was nearly overcome by the sad tidings, but hastily pre- 
pared to follow the messenger that had been sent for me. 
1 urged him on-with impatience, again and again revolv- 
‘ng in my mind the feeble appearance of my mother when 

I left her—her faltering words, and the charge, ‘‘ Remem- 

ber, Ellen, how sick you have lately been.” I soon found 

myself by my mother’s bedside; and O! what a sight was 





there! My mother, my only parent, she who had watch- | 
ed by my bed by night and by day whilst I was sick, was | 
dead! J could not believe my senses; I could not weep, | 
but wringing my hands in agony, I fell upon the floor in | 
a state of insensibility. After recovering my senses, I | 
was told that my mother had probably died of a disease of | 
the heart. Inastate of mind nearly allied to phrenzy 
and despair, I attempted again and again to visit my dear 
departed mother’s remains as they were attired for the 
grave, but my feelings could not endure the sight until af- 
ter repeated attempts, 1 found myself gazing fully upon 
her marble features. No look of sorrow or despair was 
there; but a most serene and calm expression pervaded 
her whole countenance. My agitation was much allayed, 
and I could reflect with some calmness upon my unhappy 
lot. I thought my troubles would have been light, com- 
pared with what they then were, could I have reflected 
upon my own course without remorse; but O, sir, the 
thought of my neglect, of my heartless ingratitude, stung 
me like a serpent. In my dreamsI am haunted by that ten- 
der look of my mother, as she shook my hand and gave me 
the parting charge, ‘‘ Remember, Ellen, how sick you have 
lately been.” Yes, I do “ remember,” that sickness, and 
with it I ‘remember’ my mother’s unsparing exertions for 
her ungrateful daughter, and I would give worlds were 
they mine, could my mother have assured me of her for- 
giveness of my ingratitude. ‘The thought that she was 
deserted by me, to struggle in the arms of death alone, 
haunts me like an evil demon. I find not one palliation 
in my cup of misery. My cup is full, and tired nature 
will soon find repose in the rest of the tomb.” 

This prediction was soon fulfilled. Miss B. lingered 
but a few.months, before consumption completed the work 
of death, and her broken heart found rest, as we hope, in 
the arms of her Saviour. West of the beautiful Connec- 
ticut her remains have crumbled into dust. ‘ A wound- 
ed spirit who can bear ?”’ NEREvs. 

Natick, Jan. 25, 1847. 
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THE GIRL WHO PRAYED AT THE SPRING. 

Elizabeth Pattompan, whodied at Tisbury in the year 1710, 
aged seventeen years, was a daughter of Josiah Pattompan 
and Ruth his wife, both professors of religion, and as | have 
been informed, diligent instructers of their children in the 
principles and duties of Christianity. 

When this daughter of theirs was about eleven years of 
age, they put her to live in an English family in the town 
in which they themselves resided ; and she behaved her- 
self very orderly and well while she tarried there, being 
willing to learn to read, and receive such other instruc- 
tions as those she lived with, thought themselves obliged 
to give her; but the death of her pious mistress about a 
year after her first coming to that house, occasioned her 
returning to her father’s house again, though her master 
would not otherwise have parted with her, not having ob- 
served any thing in her deportment, which he distiked. 

After her return to her father and mother, she continued 











to behayé herself well, being very obedient to them. She 
was very diligent in her business, minded her book, and 
was willing to go to meeting as often as she could. 

She appeared also careful to abstain from sin, and her | 
parents observed that she prayed in secret places; and 
once when they had been abroad, and did not return until 
after she had done looking for them, they, when they came 
to the door, heard her praying with the ‘children, which 
they had left in her care and charge. 

As she took heed that she sinned not, but lived very 
blamelessly, so she was a very serious reprover of sin in 
others, especially those of the family in which she lived ; 
insomuch that her father assured me, that all who belong- 
ed to the house stood in awe of her, even her parents as 
well as others, she having the courage to let them know, 
that she was grieved at such bad conduct as she saw in 
them, or otherwise knew that they were guilty of; and 
yet had the prudence to manage her reproofs so inoffen- 
sively, as not to give them any occasion to be offended 
with her. 

Growing unhealthy some years before she dizd, as her 
bodily weakness grew upon her, her spiritual strength 
seemed to increase more and more; she therefore now 
discoursed more freely about the concerns of her soul and 











another world, than she had formerly done ; ode e told 
her-relations, that the great seriousness which she observ- 
ed in her mistress with whom she lived, and her earnest- 
ness in prosecuting the work of religion wherein she was 
engaged, was that which first put her upon a deep and se- 
rious consideration of her own state and ways. She said, 
that if she would obtain eternal life, she must work out 
her own salvation with fear and trembling, as she saw her 
mistress did, and indeed which all about her could not but 
observe. 

One instance of this girl’s following the example herein 
set her, shall be particularly mentioned. 

One morning her father going out of his house before 
it was quite light, and walking towards a spring not far 
off, from which the family used to bring water, he thought, 
he heard near that place the voice of his daughter, who* 
went out some time before him; and going a little further 
that way, he found that he was not mistaken; for he then 
plainly heard her speakingyand calling on God for his 
mercy to be extended to her. She then humbly confess- 
ed to him the sins of her nature and life, and earnestly 
entreated him, for the merit’s sake of his son Jesus Christ, 
to pardon and blot out all her transgressions, and to re- 
new and sanctify her heart; saying to him, that if he would 
graciously please so to do, she would be then willing to 
leave this world, and all her enjoyments in it, that she 
might go to him, and be happy-in his presence forever. 

On the same day wherein her father heard her thus 
praying to God, she became more violently ill, and re- 
mained so till she died. Being no much worse than she 
had hitherto been, she expressed her apprehensions that 
she should not recover of the sickness with which she was 
visited, and her willingness to submit to the will of God; 
also her earnest desire of being reconciled to him, and her 
hopes of eternal salvation through Jesus Christ, her only 
Saviour. She also now called earnestly on. God for the 
manifestation of his favor to her soul, and gave many good 
exhortations to all herrelations. 

Some days before she died, she earnestly desired her fa- 





-ther to commit to writing, for the benefit of her relations, 


some things which she then uttered; which her father de 
ing not long after, he since presented me with a copy of 
the same; which having now before me, I shall here in- 
sert the substance of it, which is as follows. 

I know, assuredly, said she, that such is the condition 
of mankind, that there is no rest for them any where in 
this world ; I choose therefore to go to my father, rather 
than tarry any longer in it. 

Then praying, she said, Therefore now, O my heaven- 
ly Father, if thou pleasest so to do, prepare my soul to be 
saved by thee in the place of heavenly rest, which thou 
hast prepared for thy people; and then I know I shall cer- 
tainly have everlasting joy in thy salvation. If, therefore, 
O God, thou takest me away, take away likewise, my sin- 
fulness from me. And O that thou, O God, wouldst deal 
thus mercifully with all my friends and brethren. 

Having prayed, she then spoke thus to her relations : 
And you, my brethren and friends, I desire you would not 
be over much grieved at my death; but instead thereof 
turn to, and call on God, and then we shall see one an- 
other again in heaven. 

Lastly, said she, I speak to you, my father. I find in 
my heart, my father, something that is a matter of very 
great consequence to you; it greatly concerns you, that 
you turn to God, call constantly upon him as long as you 
live, which if you do, your God will show a great favor to 


you, or will greatly bless you, and: you shall have great 


Joy, or comfort; but if you do not, you will be wretched 
and miserable for ever. . 

You ought to consider how exceedingly dreadful their 
pain and torment will be, who go to hell, or the place of 
wicked spirits. 

See that you abstain from drunkenness. I entreat you, 
my father, in the name of our merciful King in heaven, 
that you would write these words for the use of my breth- 
ren and friends, that®so they may duly consider their own 
soul.— Narratives of Pious Indian Children. 
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Natural fjistorp. 
LION AND DOG. 


- It was customary for those who were unable to pay six- 
pence for the sight of the wild beasts in the Tower, to 
bring a dog or a cat, as a gift to the beasts, in lieu of 
money to the keeper. Among others, a man had brought 
a pretty black spaniel, which was thrown into the cage of 
the great lion. Immediately the little animal trembled 
and shivered, crouched, and threw itself on its back, put 
forth its tongue, and held ap its paws, as if praying fer 
mercy. ' - 
In the meantime, the lion, instead of devouring it, turn- 
ed it over with one paw, and then turned it with the eth- 
er. He smelled of it, and seemed desirous of courting a 
further acquaintance. The keeper on seeing this, brought 
a large mess of his own family dinner. But the lion kept 
aloof, and refused to eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and 
inviting him, as it were, to be his taster. 
_ At length, the little animal’s fears being somewhat abat.. 
ed, and his appetite quickened by the smell of the victuals, 
he approached slowly, and, with trembling, ventured to 
eat. The lion then advanced gently, and begun to par 
take, and they finished their meal very quietly together. 
From this day, a strict friendship commenced between 
them, consisting of great affection and tenderness on the 
part of the lion, and of the utmost confidence and bold- 
ness on the part of the dog; insomuch that he would lay 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











In about twelve months, the little spaniel sickened and 
died. For a time, the lion did not appear to conceive oth- 
erwise than that his favorite was asleep. He would con- 
tinue to smell of him, and then would stir him with his 
nose, and turn him over with his paws. 

But, finding that all his efforts to wake him were vain, 
he would traverse his cage fiom end to end at a swift and 
uneasy pace. He would then stop, and look down apon 
him with a fixed and drooping regard; and again lift up 
his heady and roar for several minutes, as the sound of dis- 
tant thander. 

They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcass from 
him. He watched it-continually, and would suffer nothing 
to touch it. The keeper then endeavored to tempt him 
with a variety of food, but he turned from all that was of- 
fered, with loathing. 

They then put several li dogs in his cage, which 
‘he tore in pieces, but le eir members on the floor. 
His passions being thus inflamed, he would grapple at the 
bars of his cage, as if enraged sat his restraint from tear- 
ing those around him to pieces. 

Again, as if quite spent, he would stretch himself by the 
remains of his belo#d associate, lay his paws upon him, 
and take him to his bosom; and then utter his grief in 
deep and melancholy roaring, for the loss of his little 
playfellow, his late friend, the only companion of his den. 

For five days he thus languished, and gradually declin- 
ed, without taking any sustenance or admitting any com- 
fort, till,,one morning, he was found dead, with his head 
reclined on the carcass of his little friend. They were 
both interred together.— Blake's Juvenile Companion. 


a —________ ________ 








Editorial. 
A COW STORY. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“Oh, mother,” said Augustus, “you must not blame me for 
not getting back sooner—I have seen such fun—I could not 
possibly help stopping, so you mustn’t blame me. As you did 
not tell me I must be quick, I thought you would not care, if I 
stopped to see the fun a moment.” 

“You said you could not possibly help stopping; of course 
you are not to blame for doing what it was not in your power to 
avoid,” said Mrs. Freeman. \ 

“TI meant that I wanted to stop very much.” 

“ You should have said so, then. You ought not to say what 
is not true.” 

“ Why, mother! I didn’t mean to say what was not true.” 

“T know you had no intention of deceiving me, but to avoid 
intending to deceive, is not all we have to do. We must choose 
the words that are fitted to express what we mean to say. Many 
evils spring from the habit of exaggeration, which young per- 
sons are apt to fall into. What did you see that interested you 
so much?” 

“Well, you see, mother, this morning, Jim Harraday, and 
Abner Lee happened to nieet in the road just before Miss Chad- 
wick’s house. They stopped and talked awhile, and leaned 
against the bars while they were talking. Well, Miss Chad- 
wick, she saw them talking there, and she came to the door and 
cried out, “ You let them air bars down, and I’ll skin you,” and 
then she went in. Pretty soon she came to the door again, and 
said, “ Aint you going to let them bars alone?” ‘They were not 
doing any thing to the bars, except leaning on them. Pretty 
soon she came out again. “I tell you I won’t have you on my 
bars.” So the boys went away from the bars. Jim said he 
would fix her. While she was gone to the spring for a pail of 
water, he let down the bars, and drove the old cow in, and put 
up the bars, and wedged them with some stones. He then hid 
in the bushes by the side of the road where we could sce her ' 
when she came. She didn’t see the cow till after she had car- 
ried in her pail, and came out to the door, to see if Jim and Ab- 
ner had gone, I suppose. The old cow was hooking a quince 
bush. ‘Ko, ko, stooboy, stooboy, let my quinces alone, you old 
beast, you,” said she, catching up a little stick, and running to- 
wards the cow. The.cow stopped hooking, when she saw the 
old maid start, and when she got pretty near, she shook her 
head and run out her tongue, and made an awful bellowing, and 
then turned and kicked up her heels and ran away. Miss Chad- 
wick was frightened, and turned and ran the other way. Just 








before she got to the house, she stumbled over a hoop and fell ‘ 


down, and just at that moment the old cow stumbled and fell 
sprawling. You never saw anything so funny, I had to lie down 
and laugh.” 

“ What became of the cow? Did the boys come away and 
“Wave her jp the field >” 

« Yes, ma’am, and I guess she didn’t get her out very soon, 
for the bars were wedged pretty tight.” 

“Was it right for them to turn the cow into the field 2” 


“She need not have been so cross to them, when they were } ¥ 


not doing any hurt.” 

‘¢That is not answering my question.” 

“TT didn’t think it was very wrong.” 

“ Did you assist them in any way ?” 

“No, ma’am, I hadn’t any thing to do with it.” 

“Lask you again, wasit right for them to turn the cow into 
the field, and wedge up the bars.” 

“No, ma’am; but she provoked them to do it.” 


“T do not dispute that, but did her want of politencss justify 
their doing wrong?” 


= = to sleep, within the fangs and under the jaws 
of hi ible patron. 


“ No, ma’am.” 

“ By your laughing and enjoying it, you countenanced their 
conduct; was that right ?” 

“ T didn’t think I was doing wrong.” 

“Very likely, but doing a thing that is wrong without 
thinking, does not make that thing right. We are under obli- 
gation, to think whether a thing is right or not before we do it. 
Think the next time before you give countenance to that which 
is wrong. There was another thing I was sorry to hear, What 
did you call Miss Chadwick :” 

“TI called her an old maid, I believe. Every body calls 
her so.” 

** Many do, I know, but not every body. You know better 
than to use that term.” 

‘*T know it, ma’am, I didn’t exactly mean to.” 

“ You didn’t think ?” - 

* Yes, ma’am, I didn’t know that I did use it, till you reminded 
me of it.” 

“ Think the next time, and thus avoid saying what is improper. 








. Variety. 


spondence of Colporteurs of the Am. Tract Society. 


THE DRUNKARD ARRESTED BY A TRACT. 


I met with a family who had been reduced from good circum- 
stances to poverty by the husband’s use of the intoxicating cup. 
The wife was intelligent and pious; she was truly distressed 
and discouraged. I conversed and prayed with her, and gave 
her Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, and some Tracts. When the husband 
entered the house, she presented him with the Tract “ Jack Hil- 
liard aud Tom Starboard.” He was then partially under the ef- 
fects of liquor. As I was passing by the house, he came to the 
door, and crying out, “Here is your book; I don’t want it,” 
threw it after me. I passed onin silence. He soon picked it 
up again, read it, became interested init, and read it to his com- 
panions. I saw him about a week after, when he told me that 
he would not take a dollar for the tract. He also stated that 
since he had read it he had not tasted a drop of ardent spirits, 
and that he should never drink any more. I urged him to look 
to God for help, and to keep from bad company. 8. SALA, 





E. from Cor 





THE COLPORTEUR’S REWARD. 


I called upon a German family, consisting of an aged couple. 
A part of a German Testament was the only book I tound in the 
house. The old lady said that she had long desired to have a 
German Bible. I put one into her hands, in which she read a 
few minutes, and then exclaimed, “O what beautiful reading 
that is. I wish I could have the Bible.” I proposed to sell it to 
her; but they had no money. She asked me if I should be any 
poorer if I gave her the Bible, and added, “ You will get your 
pay for it.” I inquized, “How 7” She replied, “The Lord will 








reward you tenfold.” At length I presented it to her from the 
Bible Society. Her joy was great on receiving it, and with tears 
she thanked me, and imploreu a blessing upon me, c, BENTON. 


FLAVEL SUPPLYING A WESTERN PULPIT. 


A good old deacon, who lives in a neighborhood where they 
formerly enjoyed preaching, but are now destitute of it, met me 
very cordially and said, “\ Brother N » we have very interest- 
ing meetings now. We read a sermon every Sabbath from 
“Flavel’s Fountain of Life,” which you sold my son-in-law. 
The people are much interested in them. That is the kind of 
preaching we want. There is /i/e, love, and power, and it reaches 
and affects the heart.” H. NORTON, 


THE SAINT'S REST. 


An old lady came to my basket of books, and as she took up 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, said, “I have great reason to love that 
book. My father presented me with one on his dying bed, re- 
questing me to read it. It had been the companion of his Bible 
for many years, and if his daughter is a true Christian, she owes 
it under God to that book.” She showed me the book, which 
gave evident signs of age, and was more than sixty years old. 


E. L. BH. 














THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. 


I sold a Bible to a Mohammedan who knows the Koran well. 
I asked him afterwards how he liked the Christian Bible. He 
replied, “There is much difference between it and the Koran, 
The Koran agrees with man’s nature; one can do what he likes 
and believe init. But I find the Bible against our natures; it 
requires us to do what we don’t like.” J. MADER, La, 
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THE GOURD AND THE PALM TREE. 


A gourd wound itself around a lofty palm, and ina few weeks 
climbed to its very top. 

“ How old mayest thou be?” asked the new comer. 

“ About a hundred years,” was the answer. 

“ A hundred years! and no taller! Only look, I have grown 
| as tall as you in fewer days, than you can count years,” 

“T know that well,” replied the palm, “ Every summer of my 

life a gourd has climbed up around me, as proud as thou art, and 
as short lived as thou wilt be.” 


A SIXPENCE WELL INVESTED. 


The other day, we saw a bright eyed little girl, some seven 
or eight years of age, tripping along the street with a basket on 
her arm, apparently sent on some errand. All at once she stop- 
d and commenced searching for something among the snow 
nd ice. “T'was evident it was something of value, and that she 
‘ was in trouble, Her search was eager and nervous—the bright 
‘ smile had vanished from her face, and tears were rolling down 
/ her cheeks. A gentleman passing at the moment, noticed the 
tribulation of the little creature, and asked her what was the 
‘matter. “Oh! sir,” said she, her little bosom swelling and tears 
choking her voice, “Oh! sir, I’ve lost my sixpence!” The gen- 
tleman took a piece of money from his pocket, and called her to 
him, saying, “ here, Sis, don’t cry for the lost sixpence, here is 
another,” and placed it in her hand, “Oh dear, sir,’ “said she 

\ as she bounded forward, “how I thank you.” Her great grief 











| was removed—the bright smile was restored, the apprehension 


of a mother’s frown for her carelessness was gone, and her little 


- 








heart beat hght again. Think you that man as he remembe 
that pretty face, beaming with gratitude and joy, will ever re ts 
that well invested sixpence ? A whole world of happiness hen fn 
for sixpence! How easy a thing it is, to shed sunshine on the 
hearts of those about us.—Rome Cit. 


ARR Renews 


AN UNFAITHFUL MOTHER, 


_ The mother of a rising family was visited by her pastor. Cop. 
siderations drawn from time and eternity, from heaven and hell, 
failed to reach her conscience, which seemed to be engaged ip 
a triple shield of adamant, until the clergyman, as he arose to 
depart, exclaimed, “ Well, madam, if you, a mother, be indiffer. 
ent to the welfare of your children, and do not pray for them, 
who will?” The right key was touched. “Very true,” said 
she, her eyes filled with tears, “ if mothers monsters prove, what 
can be expected from others!” By her request, he was now de. 
tained to address the throne of grace on behalf of her famil 


“ Remember my children,” said she, “and @! remembe y 
unfaithful mother” = —— 


INVALUABLE REMEDIES. 


We have no fnith in quack remedies, but think it always‘the 
best plan to apply to a regular physician in cases of indispogi- 
tion. Here are some simple remedies, however, for very: preva. 


lent disorders which we have no hesitation in recommending, ag 
infallible : 4 


For sea-sickness—stay at home. 

For drunkenness—drink cold water. 

For health—rise early. 

For accidents—keep out of danger. 

To keep out of jail—pay your debts. 

To be happy—be honest. 

To please all—mind your own business. 
To make money—advertise, 

To do right—subscribe for a newspaper. 
To have a good conscienc@—pay the printer. 
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Pompxin Pies.—A Miss Punkin, of Vermont, has lately been 
married to a Mr. Pye. 
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ORIGINAL, 


GOOD “NIGHT. 


Mother, good night: the twinkling star 
Comes from*its home in the clouds afar ; 
Good little girls it has come to light 

To bed, you say.: mother, good night. 


Father, good night: the live long day, 

Busy as bee, I have been, you say ; 

But busy bee till the morning light, 

His sweet work quits: father, good night. 

Baby, good night; on your lips, sis 

Last will I light for a eal hig 

Now to my bower, P’il wing my flight; 

Till rosy morn: baby, good night. 
Newton Centre. 


_— 


WINE. AND WATER, 
A party of pleasure their sandwiches took, 
In the shade of a willow, that hung o’er a brook; 
A bottle of Wine, that stood ready for drinking, 
Thus spoke to the Water (I think without thinking :) 
“ How much more than you to beginvied am J! 
The drink of the titled and rich I S¥pply ; 
While you (I could never endure it, I’m sure,) 
Are stood in by cattle, and drank by the poor. 


“T own,” said the Water, with modest reply, 
“Your grandeur. I never aspire so high; 
I know the rich think me their notice below. 
Except just for washing their faces or so. 


If of boasting inclined, I have reason—for see 
Yon group of young swimmers, delighting in me. 
To give pleasure and health to them only is mine ; 
For whoever bathed in a river of Wine ? 


Then lookeat the strength of the lads in this place ; 
Who, contented with me, have such health in their face; 
They work for your master, and frugally dine, 

And gain him the money to pay for his Wine. 


They envy him not, nor do I envy you; 

The rich are but mortals—the poor are so too ; 
The rich may be happy with Wine and the gout ; 
But pray let the poor man be happy without.” 
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A CHILD’ EVENING PRAYER. 
BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Ere on my bed my limbs J lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say. 
O God! preserve my mother dear 

In strength and health for many a year; 
And, O! preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due, 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy; 
And.O! preserve my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother: 
And still, O Lord, to me‘impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to thine eternal day! Amen. 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION. * 
{> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 


bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 


{\G> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half Cente 


piece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companion, for several 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 
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